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Reference Books for the Small Library. 
By Malcolm G. Wyer, Librarian, State Univer- 
sity, lowa City. 


A definite list of the best reference 
books for a small library is impossible. 
In each library the selection must be 
made to meet most satisfactorily the par- 
ticular requirements of the community 
and to answer the questions that are 
most frequently asked at the library. A 
book should never be bought simply be- 
cause—for instance—it is on this list or 
because it is in some other library. Study 
each book carefully and make sure that 
it is the book that will do your particular 
library the most good for the money 
spent. In short, buy every reference 
book, because you need that book most, 
just as a workman buys tools. 


But while it is not possible to make a 
definite list of reference books that every 
library should have, there are certain 
books which, because of their general 
character or individual superiority, de- 
serve a careful study from all librarians 
who are selecting reference books. In 
the following list I have included the 
books that seem to me to deserve a place 
among the first additions to the reference 
collection of a small library. Only gen- 
eral works have been included and no at- 
tempt has been made to list books on 
different subjects. Reference works may 
often be purchased of second-hand deal- 
ers at prices greatly reduced from those 
given in this list. The following deal- 
ers make a specialty of reference sets: 

Henry Malkan, 18 Broadway, New 
York City. 

O. G. Waffle, Marion, Iowa. 

MeDevitt-Wilson Co!, 1 Barclay street, 
New York City. 

The H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Dictionaries. 
Webster’s International Dictionary of the 
English Language. 
lv. $10. G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, 
Mass. 

The best one volume dictionary; a 
recognized authority in pronunciation 
and definition; useful appendices. 
Though in some respects inferior to the 
Standard Dictionary of the English 
Language (Funk & Wagnalls, $12), 
which gives extreme and reform usage, 
on the whole it should be given prefer- 
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ence in a library which can buy only 
one dictionary. 

Century Dictionary is, of course, the 
very best dictionary to get where a 
library can afford it. 

Encyclopedias. 
New International Encyclopedia. 
Dodd Mead & Co. 20v. Cloth $85.00. 
Half Russia $120.00. 
Encyclopedia Americana. Scientific Amer- 


ican Co. 
16v. Buckram $96.00. Half Morocco 


$112.00. 


Nelson’s Loose Leaf Encyclopedia. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. 12v. Three 
quarter Morocco. $84. Including 500 
pages of new material each year until 
1912. 


A choice should be made from these 
three encyclopedias. The New Interna- 
tional, in accuracy, comprehensiveness, 
proportion and general attractiveness, 
has the advantage. Nelson’s encyclope- 
dia is more recent, and while the articles 
are concise, they are accurate and give 
satisfactory information, and the loose 
leaf system will keep it always up to 
date. Each volume is arranged with a 
loose leaf binder so that any page may 
be removed and replaced by a new one 
giving later information. The publish- 
ers are thoroughly reliable and they 
promise to furnish at least 500 pages of 
new material each year until 1912, free 
to early subscribers. 


Atlases. 


Rand McNally Co. 
Imperial Atlas of the World, $2.50. 


or 
Universal Atlas of the World, $6.00. 
or 
Century Co. 
Century Atlas of the World, $12.50. 
The first of these atlases is quite satis- 
factory, but either of the others would 
be better if the funds permit the pur- 
chase. It is, of course, of the utmost im- 
portance that the very latest edition 
should be secured when purchase is 
made. 
General Handbooks. 
World Almarac. Annual. N. Y. World. 
25c. 
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A vast amount of miscellaneous informa. 
tion well indexed and at a small pricg 
—e % Yearbook. Annual. Matmg. 
an. f Bs 
Contains the latest statistical and) de 
scriptive information of every country 

in the world. 

Brewer, Reader’s Handbook of Allusio 
References, Plots and Stories. Lippip. 
cott. $3.50. . 

The best arranged and most valuable of 
handbooks of its kind. When possible 
supplement with Brewer, Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable, $3.50; Wheeler 
Familiar Allusions. Houghton. 49. 
or Redall, Fact, Fancy and Fable. Me 
Clurg. $2.50. 

Hoyt, Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations 
Funk. $6. 

The most inclusive of this class—gp. 
rangement is by subject. May be 
plemented by Bartlett, Familar Quotg. 
tions. Little. $3; and Benham, Book 
of Quotations. Lippincott. $3. 

Roget, Thesaurus of English Words ang 

Phrases. De Wolfe. $2. 

One of the best books of synonyms. 

Ploetz, Epitome of Ancient, Medieval ang 
Modern History. Houghton. $3. 
Accurate, well indexed, a very import. 

ant general reference work. More 
valuable than Haydn, Dictionary of 
Dates. Putnam. $6; and Heil 
Historical Reference Book. Appleton. 
$2, which, however, are good. 

Brookings and Ringwalt. 

Briefs for Debate. 1897. Longmans 

$1.25. 

Ringwalt. 

Briefs on Public Questions. 1905. Long 
mans. $1.20. 

Outlines of arguments on both sides of 
leading questions of the day, with ref. 
erence to books and periodicals treat- 
ing each subject. Should be in every 
library. 

Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. New 
ed. 1906. Lippincott. $10. 

The best gazetteer for American libra- 
ries; libraries with limited funds can 
dispense with it, however, if they have 
an encyclopedia. 

Biographical Dictionary. 

Thomas, Universal Pronouncing Dictionary 
of Biography and Mythology. Ed. 3. 
1901. 2v. $15. Lippincott. 

Known as Lippincott’s Biographical Die 
tionary and the best general bio 
graphical reference book. Not neces 
sary in libraries containing Century 
Cyclopedia of Names. Should be sup 
plemented with the latest edition of 
Who’s Who in America. Marquis. 
$3.50. 
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Libraries having additional money to 
spend could not do better than purchase 


the following: 


Warner’s Library of the World’s Best 
Literature. 30v. Peale, 1896-97. $90. 
Can be purchased for much less of sec- 
ond-hand dealers. 

The very best compilation both for the 
critical sketches and the selections. 
The printed A. L. A. cards (price 
$6.00) for all authors represented in 
the work, will add greatly to its use- 
fulness in any library. 

Moulton. Library of Literary Criticism of 
Enlish and American Authors. 8v. 
Moulton Pub. Co. Buffalo. $40. Sold 
by Henry Malkan at $25. 

Most valuable reference work on En- 
glish and American literature; gath- 
ers in one place and in chronological 
order the published criticisms of En- 
glish and American authors. 


Larned, History for Ready Reference. 

Nichols. 1901. 6v. $30. 

Best reference work on history for a 
small library. Gives the history of all 
countries by selecting passages from 
the leading authorities on each coun- 
try. 

Bliss, Encyelopedia of Social Reform. 

Funk. 1907. $7.50. 

Leading subjects of political and socio- 
logical interest are here — by au- 
thorities on both sides. biblio- 
graphies are given in each article. 


Periodical Indexes. 


I would recommend the purchase of 
the following indexes to periodical 
literature : 


Poole’s Index. Abridged. 1815-1899. 


Houghton. $12. 


Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. 
1900-1904. H. W. Wilson Co. $15. 
Reader’s Guide. 1905. Annual $3.50. 
Reader’s Guide. 1906. Annual $3.50. 
Reader’s Guide. 1907. Annual $3.50. 


Reader’s Guide. 1908. Monthly. In- 
dexes current magazines, cumulating 
the entries quarterly and annually. 
$6.00. 

Special prices and terms of payment are 
made to small libraries by the publish- 
ers of Reader’s Guide. For informa- 
tion apply to secretary of the Iowa 
library commission. 

If absolutely necessary the first supple- 
ment to Poole’s index abridged, cover- 
ing the years 1900-1904, and costing 


$5, may be substituted for Reader’s 
Guide, 1900-1904. 


Government Publications. 

Free on application to your Con- 
gressman. 

U. 8S. Congressional Directory. 

U. S. Statistical Abstract. 

Abstract of the 12th Census. 

Statistical Atlas of the 12th Census. 





The Librarian’s Book Shelf. 


The following books are of value and 
interest to all librarians and should be 
familiar to them, either by careful read- 
ing or, if that is not possible, by exami- 
nation. The Iowa Library Commission 


has provided these books to lend to the 
librarians of the state where they are 
not in the local library; some of these 
are required in connection with the read- 
ing course given in ‘‘ Public libraries:’’ 


Baldwin, James—The booklover. 

Bates, Arlo—Talks on the study of literature. 

Brown, J. D.—Manual of library economy 
(British). 

Cockerell, Douglas—Bookbinding and the 
care of books. 

Corson, Hiram—Aims of literary study. 

Dana, J. C.—Bookbinding for libraries. 

Dana, J. C.—Library primer. 

Field, W. T.—Finger posts to children’s read- 
ing. 

Fiske, John—A librarian’s work (In hts Dar- 

winism, etc.). 

Fletcher, W. I.—Public libraries in America. 

Jacobi, C. T.—Some notes on books and print- 
ing. 

Larned, J. N.—A talk about books. 

Mooney, M. S.—Foundation studies in litera- 
ture. 

Moses, M. J.—Children’s books and reading. 

Ogle, J. J.—The free library (British). 

Plummer, M. W.—Hints to small libraries. 

Porter, Noah—Books and reading. 

Putnam, G. H.—Books and their makers dur- 
ing the middle ages. 2v. 

Rawlings. G. B.—The story of books. 

Savage, E. A.—Descriptive annotation for li- 
brary catalogues. 

Smith, A. M.—Printing and writing materials 

Spofford, A. R.—A book for all readers. 

Stephens, H. M., and Others—Counsel upon 
the reading of books. 

Winchester, C. T.—Some principles of liter- 
ary criticism. ‘ 

Woodberry, G. E.—Appreciation of literature. 
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Selecting Books for Children. 
By Edna Lyman, Lecturer on Library Work 
with Children and Children’s Books, 
Oak Park, Ill. © 


There are two theories extant with re- 
gard to the cultivation of children’s 
tastes in literature; one, that of Charles 
Lamb’s belief in turning a child loose 
in the rich pastures of literature to 
browse as he pleases, depending upon his 
own instincts to select what is needful 
for his growth; the other, the antipodes 
of opinion, of those who hold that the 
book has not been printed that should 
not first be read by a child’s parents, to 
see if it is adapted to that particular 
child, no matter how ideal the book. 

There is truth in both extremes, but 
it seems that, as is often the case, the 
rational path lies in the medium course, 
remembering, that while the child’s own 
instincts are sure guides to a certain 
point, the libraries of Charles Lamb’s 
day were not the wilderness of books of 
today, and that a child would have been 
safer to roam at will then than now, be- 
cause most of what he would have found 
would be so utterly beyond him. On the 
other hand, a child who exercises no 
power of choice will never grow, and 
will go through the world pouring into 
his mind anything which circumstances 
suggest. 

I can see no real place which the 
library is to- hold with regard to chil- 
dren, unless it is to hold a place as a 
factor in their education. 

Only the exceptional child can read 
everything and come out all right. We 
have no right to treat any child as though 
he were anything other than the normal 
child. 

We need not be prudish in our prin- 
ciples of book selection, but we are 
spending public money, and assuming 
the responsibility of training children in 
a love of literature, and we have no right 
to train them to love the mediocre, when 
the best should be our only standard. 

We may be laughed at for our con- 
servatism, but ‘‘the best’’ is not some un- 
interesting ideal,—a ‘‘bad dose’’ which 


will in some strange way bring about 
It is what has had the ~ 


good results. 
power to hold and fascinate generations 
of eager minds, and possesses the re 
lasting qualities of charm and interest, 

To the normal child, unspoiled by bad 
associations, these books we term ‘‘the 
best’’ are more attractive than the mod. 
ern productions. 


A boy once asked me for the story of” 


Robin Hood. I naturally suggested the 
delightful Howard Pyle’s version, but 
as it was not in, and he seemed much 
disappointed, I suggested that he try the 
story as told by Eva Tappan. 

He took the book, sat down and read 


a bit, and then returning it to the shelves, 


he said, ‘‘No, I want the one about the 
real man.’’ There is exactly that dif. 
ference in the quality of the books, one 
genuine and realistic, full of the true 
spirit of the greenwood and the m 
band, the other artificial and unreal. 

There are only a few years of child. 
hood, time only for a few books; if we 
fill this time with the commonplace we 
have lost the opportunity to open the ay- 
enues to these other delights. The step- 
ping-stone theory has its place and its 
element of truth, but it is rather abused, 
Our libraries are, too many of them, fur- 
nished with stepping-stones and nothing 
to step to. 

We have two classes of children in the 
average library ; those we have been able 
to direct from the first, and those who 
have already had their tastes somewhat 
molded. These last we must meet where 
they are, and for them the stepping- 
stones may be useful, provided we really 
make them lead on to a something better. 
But the difficulty at once presents itself 
with the children whom we have been 
training. They are in the process of edu- 
eation, but the stepping-stones of medi- 
ocrity are there to appeal to them, as well 
as to the other child, and we must guard 
them carefully, lest they prove stepping- 
stones downward, instead of upward 
The best principle is to try the unque- 
tioned first, and the stepping-stones only 
when you need them, if you ever do. 
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Some recent criticisms of the narrow- 
ness of the lines of interest represented 
in the selection of books for children’s 
rooms, due to the choice being largely that 
of women, are not without foundation ; 
and it would be very desirable to add the 
element of a man’s point of view, in the 
matter of choice, provided the man pos- 
sesses really fine standards of literary 
taste, not merely a choice based upon the 
fact that he ‘‘read dime novels when he 


_ was a boy and they never hurt him.’’ 


The point is not, can a boy or girl 
read a certain book and still grow up to 
be a respectable citizen, but what, has 
the book done in raising his literary 
standard, giving him healthier, happier, 
truer views of life? 

There are people over our country who 
spend a large proportion of their time 
studying children and children’s books, 
whose opinion as specialists ought to be 
considered of value. We have no right 
to disregard such authority when we are 
expending public money to buy books 
for our children’s room. No librarian 
and no book committee has a right to 
fail in his duty to the child by buying 
the books of authors condemned by stu- 
dents of children’s literature, when these 
opinions are at the command of the pub- 
lic. 

Selections of children’s books should 
be based, not only upon what authorities 
have said about them, but also upon a 
knowledge of the books themselves. 

The purchase of books for the chil- 
dren’s room is to be made on an entirely 
different basis from that employed, per- 
haps, in the main library. 

We have tastes to train. We are 
under no obligation to buy the new 
books. All literature is new to children 
and it is impossible to test the value of a 
book for a child unless there has. been 
time for it to ripen or to decay. 

The rational basis on which to buy 
books for the electrician is the recom- 
mendation of men familiar with electric- 
ity and acquainted with the books which 
deal with the subject most accurately and 
comprehensively. 

Nothing less than the knowledge of 


the specialist is to be considered in buy- 
ing such books with the money of the 
public. 

Children’s literature is a special class 
of books, and the opinion of the mayor’s 
appointee to a library board concerning 
what is worth buying to represent that 
class in a library, as opposed to the opin- 
ions of specialists, is of no more value 
than it would be in the purchase of 
books for the scientific class under the 
same conditions. 

Five hundred titles is a large number 
for any one child to read, in spite of the 
fact that we are always trying to buy 
more, and if he has read what would 
easily be classed as the ‘‘five hundred 
best books for children’’ he has had more 
than enough children’s books and is 
ready for the things beyond. Let him 
read and re-read the old favorites; he is 
the better for it, and will gladly do it 
unless made to think it queer by some 
grown person. 

It is far better to have a few well 
chosen titles and plenty of duplicates 
than to cover a large number of titles 
with one copy of each. There is a high 
tide for the usefulness of every book; 
should that slip by with a child when he 
most desires it, because there are not 
copies enough to go round, the impres- 
sion of the book will likely be less deep 
and lasting when he reads it later. 





**One can rejoice in the good accom- 
plished by the clearing-house methods so 
intelligently and energetically followed 
by Mr. Putnam at Washington. ‘In- 
sensibly and without special advertis- 
ing,’ he says, ‘the Library of Congress 
is through its system of exchanges, not 
merely strengthening its own resources, 
but becoming in a measure a sort of 
elearing-house for other American li- 
braries. It cannot undertake to become 
so completely, since it has neither the 
space to accommodate the pending ma- 
terial, nor the free service with which 
to handle it; but within its space and 
means it has no scruple in utilizing its 
own duplicates to strengthen well-ad- 
ministered libraries elsewhere.’’ — The 
Dial. 
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*The Librarian of Today. 
By Herbert Quick, Sioux City, Iowa. 


The fact that librarians are among us 
in such numbers as to be able to meet in 
conventions is most significant. it is 
only yesterday that a boy of whom I 
know, living in this state, was so isolated 
from libraries that the very name was 
one which to his mind was associated 
with the fabulous, the unreal, the re- 
mote—like such terms as the Parthenon, 
the Escurial, the Taj Mahal. He might 
some time. see these great edifices. He 
might one day see a library. But the 
prospects were equally remote in both 
eases. The gathering together of books 
in such numbers as to require whole 
rooms for their accommodation was 
something, to his mind, for the old, rich 
and cultured civilizations, but not—alas! 
for he loved books—not for Iowa. And 
here the boy is, speaking to a convention 
of librarians, gathered together from a 
few counties in that northwestern part 
of Iowa, which was a whole generation 


of frontier development behind the place 
where he lived. 

There is, in fact, an increasing army 
of librarians and library workers in this 


country. In 1900 there were nearly 
6,000 public, school and society libraries 
in the United States. I suppose that 
by this time there must be more than 
7,000, and that the next census may 
show 10,000 of them. I suspect that 
we are near the time when we shall have 
more librarians and library workers in 
the country than we had books when we 
became a nation. We had on the shelves 
of these libraries eight years ago some 
45,000,000 volumes. We may have 60,- 
000,000 now—and soon the time will 
come when every man, woman and child 
in the nation will be represented by at 
least one book in a library open to the 
public. 

Of these nearly 7,000 libraries of eight 
years ago, the North Atlantic group of 
states had about half. They have been 


* Address at meeting of Northwest District, I. 
L. A., at Sioux City, May 26, 1908. 


collecting books for a long time. But — 
the south and west have just begun; and © 
it was in such states as Oklahoma, Colo. © 

rado and Washington that the greatest 
percentage of increase was even then 
noted. When the Mississippi valley, the — 
south and the west shall have caught up 
in proportion of books to population ag 
they have in schools the United States 
will have 25,000 libraries and a hundred 
thousand library workers or more. 

This already large army, destined to 
become so great, has entrusted to it an 
educational work second to none, unlegg 
it be to that of the schools. The li- 
brarian, no less than the pedagogue, ig 
a teacher. In some respects the li. 
brarian’s work is more important than 
that of the school. The importance of 
the school intellectually is not in the 
distance over which it has carried the 
young traveler, but the direction in . 
which it leaves him facing—the way it 
has induced him to start. The teacher 
is a guide who takes his charge to the 
most dangerous and uncertain parts of 
his journey, wishes him well and leaves 
him te the beasts of the literary fields. 
The librarian, on the other hand, has 
been for years with the child, co-operat- 
ing with the teacher, and when the 
teacher leaves him the librarian is privi- 
leged, in a way and to an extent, to be 
a permanent guide, to aid the marching 
mind to follow on the good way pointed 
out by the teacher, and as mistakes -are 
discovered and new vantage ground of 
experience gives new light, the librarian 
may do much to open new avenues of 
progress to a degree which, by their very 
limitations,-are beyond the reach of the 
schools. The librarians are the tutors 
and mentors of adult life as well as 
childhood. 

The library used to be put to it for 
books to place on the shelves. Any 
book, the excellence of which made it 
worth while to have it reproduced by the 
old laborious methods, was worth 
while. This is changed. While it is 
true that almost any book is worth shelf 
room, it is by no means universally true; 
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and it is quite certain that the existing 
stock of books is so great and the addi- 
tions to 1t are so enormous that no 
ordinary library can possibly have them 
all. The librarian’s duty becomes more 
and more the task of deciding what not 
to buy. 

And perhaps in the exercise of that 
duty you may do more for the com- 
munity than in the converse privilege 
of purchase. Literature has been_ said 
to have been commercialized. I take it, 
however, that it is merely the manufact- 
uring industry that has books for its 
output that has been commercialized— 
and that literature is quite another mat- 
ter. And here is the choice you must 
make; between books which are mere 
books, and those which are literature. 
You are like the buyers of a department 
store in this, that you must buy what will 
meet the public wants or your work will 


- bea failure, and that you must refuse to 


buy some things, because the production 
is so great. But on you is placed the 
rather delicate task of refraining from 


buying some things because they ought 
not to be supplied, no matter what the 


demand. For, whether it is a new 
thing or not, we have reached a strange 
phase in book making, in which publish- 
ers are to be found who will print and 
bind anything that will sell, and writ- 
ers who are willing to produce anything 
such publishers will print. Neither the 
publishers nor the writers are many. And 
this is all to the credit of the world. The 
writing of such studies in pruriency, as 
two or three that I might mention, and 
which are among the ‘‘big sellers’’ of 
the past year, is easy for any author 
with the ability to write any story at all. 
All that is required is a sufficient degree 
of debasement to make possible the put- 
ting into novel size and book form of 
any filthy story which an hour’s sojourn 
with the tramps gathered by the water 
tank at the nearest siding may furnish 
forth. Almost any story of this sort has 
the germ of a ‘‘worst seller’’ in it—if 
an author can be found so shameless as 
to write it and a publisher to print it. 
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There is much money in it for both; 
and that there are no more such books 
is equally honorable to the many authors 
who could write them if they would, and 
to the many publishers who have had the 
chance to publish them and refused. It 
may be assumed that you as librarians 
have no difficulty with these ‘‘ worst 
sellers.’’ It is only in the case in which 
real literature is embodied in doubtful 
form that your task is hard—and the 
production of real literature in any form 
at present is not so large that you are 
likely to sin unforgiveably against art 
in the exercise of the function of exclu- 
sion. For the great book can wait. If 
it comes knocking at your doors year 
after year let it in. If it stays in the 
muck heap at the first rejection you may 
be sure that that is the proper place 
for it. 





*The Loan Desk, the Point of Contact 
Between the Library and 
the People. 
By Fannie V. Eastman, Librarian, Nashua 
(Ia.) Public Library. 

The subject assigned me should, I 
think, have been given to one who has 
had a much wider experience and skill- 
ful training: in librarianship, rather than 
to one whose only excuse for being in 
the work must be that of the immortal 
Topsy, who simply ‘‘growed.’’ How- 
ever, it seems to be ours ‘‘not to reason 
why,’’ but to comply with the request of 
our chairman and give the best that we 
have, whether it be much or little. In 
what I shall say please bear in mind that 
I am presenting the matter solely from 
the standpoint of the small library, 
where nearly the entire work is done by 
the one librarian. 

As we enter any library the loan desk 
is the first feature of the building to at- 
tract the attention. From its very posi- 
tion it must be the key, whose magic 
turning grants open sesame to the mys- 
teries the library contains. The power 
that controls the key, you will agree, 


*Read at the N. E. District Library Meeting at 
Charles City, May 13, 1908. 





must largely rest in the personality of 
the librarian. A number of years ago, 
when I first became interested in library 
work, and was trying to devour every 
scrap of information on the subject that 
came ‘my way, this sentence, familiar to 
you all, lodged in my memory, ‘‘The se- 
eret of librarianship is the ability to in- 
troduce the right people to the right 
books,’’ and I think the question of the 
moment has here been briefly stated. 

If everyone who entered the library 
knew what he wanted the problems of 
the loan desk would be comparatively 
easy, for it is, of course, understood 
that the genius here presiding is familiar 
to a certain degree with the contents of 
her rooms. The patron quickly ascer- 
tains whether the desired book is to be 
obtained or contents himself with an- 
other choice. 

If reference subjects are required the 
indexes are consulted, timely suggestions 
concerning certain helpful books may be 
given, and the students’ wants are satis- 
fied. But these people, the reader who is 
familiar with books and the scholar, who 
is perhaps better versed in his subject 
than the librarian can ever hope to be, 
form only a small part of the patronage 
of the average public library. 

The library is a comparatively new in- 
stitution in most of our Iowa towns, and 
many of the people who enter its doors 
have very little idea of what they want 
more than the vague expression of 
‘‘something good to read.’’ Indeed, 
many who come to use are not even cer- 
tain that they care to read at all, but 
‘*just dropped in to look around.’’ 

It is these people, met at the loan desk, 
who are to be given an interest in the 
library if the work is a success, Evi- 
dently her knowledge of books is only a 
part of the equipment of the librarian, 
and she finds herself studying her people 
with an interest never given to the books. 
Fortunate indeed is the one to whom the 
gods have graciously given that heaven- 
born sixth sense, tact. 

Everyone who comes to the library, if 
possible, should be made to feel that he 


has found something he wanted, that 
too, has a share in the publie libres 
Time spent in-showing people about the 
building is seldom wasted. 

Although our Carnegie buildings are 
losing ‘‘the shine’’ of their first new. 
ness, they are still new to many who come 
to them and new interests may be found 
for those who have been in the habit of 
coming. 

The opportunities of the loan desk 
must not be neglected, whatever else may 
suffer. The slights the catalogue receives 


are more easily corrected than the slight 


our patrons feel when we are too ab 
sorbed in the technicalities of work to 
give them the attention they have a right 
to expect. There are busy hours when 
the receiving and issuing of books is al] 
that can be done, but fortunately there 
are other hours that give opportunity for 
a more deliberate interest in the people 
who come to you. 

The tired old lady who never brings 
her ‘‘reading glasses,’’ and who, even if 
she had put them in her black bag would 
find your rows of books a hopeless puzzle, 
nevertheless enjoys the good story you 
place in her hands, and her life is bright- 
er because of your library and the bit of 
cheer she finds there. Her neighbor 
across the way was a school teacher in 
her younger days and she has a much 
better knowledge of your various authors 
but she dearly loves to know your opin- 
ion of the books, and the works of travel 
you suggest she might enjoy afford her 
a world of pleasure. The older patrons 
of the library are grateful for all the at- 
tention they receive at the desk, and 
when you hear one elderly man whose 
earlier years were spent more largely in 
following the plow than in reading books, 
say to another, ‘‘Just ask her, for she 
knows enough sight better’n we do what 
we want,’’ you have received your com- 
pensation. The loan desk point of con- 
tact is literally a coming in touch with 
the people. 

Although it has been said that ‘‘ under- 
standing is about the last thing people 
do do in this world,’’ it is the need of the 
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individual that must be met and under- 
stood here if our work reaches its best. 
Our own inability to give information on 
many questions asked may give broader 
sympathy with the questionings of 


rs. 

When the friendly young man assures 

u that he knows you would enjoy read- 
ing ‘‘Eudora, the Belle of Australia,’’ 
you do not express your opinion of the 
raven haired Eudora and her kindred, 
put make your best play for the young 
man’s interest in something better. 
Thackeray was right when he said, 
“Smash the idols, you who will, with a 
relentless hand; but deal not too fiercely 
with the idolaters. They worship the 
best they know.”’ 

To the loan desk every interest of the 
community should bring its questionings. 
Your interests now are with the young 
girl who is to lead the League or En- 
deavor meeting Sunday evening and 
eomes here for material on missions in 
the South Sea islands, and her friend 
who with equal certainty of obtaining 
help comes to ask how to entertain her 
valentine party. The perplexed woman 
who has charge of the dedicatory exer- 
cises of the new soldiers’ monument and 
wishes to know what should be said when 
the veil is drawn from the marble sol- 
dier, and the corner grocery man who is 
anxious to find the test between beet and 
eane sugar, each claim your sympathy. 

Perhaps your strongest interest is 
given to the freckle faced boy who comes 
to ask if you can tell him the proper diet 
for the snapping turtle he has caught. I 
do not believe you know, but you and 
the boy together can find out, and he 
will gain a respect for the resources of 
the library you might have failed to give 
in a dozen school references. After all 
is it not an intensely human sympathy 
that is required at the loan desk rather 
than a vastly superior knowledge ? 

The library constitutes the court of ap- 
peal for the schools, but a discussion of 
that infringes upon another assigned sub- 
ject. The prepared reference lists for 
schools, clubs and literary organizations 


need only be mentioned, but after the 
lists are prepared we must carefully con- 
sider the needs and capabilities of those 
who call for these subjects at the desk. 
The heavy, technical articles are often 
discouraging to the reader who might 
find a real interest in a simple treatment 
of the question. It is quite possible to 
overwhelm and perplex the seeker after 
knowledge, with the abundance of ma- 
terial bestowed upon him when he mod- 
estly assures us he thinks ‘‘one book will 
be a plenty.’’ 

The more intimate knowledge we have 
of the people who come to the loan desk 
the better service we shall give them. 
You know the enjoyment a certain pa- 
tron will find in the latest magazine ar- 
ticle on his particular hobby and his in- 
terest in your work is secured by calling 
his attention to the periodical. It is by 
your suggestion, too, that certain readers 
grow from Munsey to the Century and 
Harper’s. 

The words exchanged with the parents 
concerning the books their children are 
reading are often helpful. Mary’s moth- 
er brings you her worries over the little 
girl’s fondness for fairy tales. If you 
are able to convince her that Mary is 
gaining the best possible foundation for 
a love of literature, history and art, her 
anxiety over a shortcoming is converted 
into a pride in her daughter’s accom- 
plishment. Perhaps she carries home 
Field’s ‘‘ Fingerposts to Children’s Read- 
ing’’ and gains more of an insight into 
children’s literature than she has known 
before. 

The loan desk is also the receiving desk 
and how shall we suggest the proper 
care of books? Fresh books loaned are 
so often returned with evidences of hav- 
ing been in the homes where ‘‘Goops’’ 
live. In fact, each page bears the marks 
of ‘‘points of contact.’’ At a trustees’ 
meeting in our home library one evening 
as one subject after another was brought 
up and left to the discretion of the li- 
brarian, Mr. Perrin, well known to many 
of you, who was the inspiration of our 
work from its beginning and whose kind- 
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ly presence is so sadly missed these later 
days, with his quaint humor remarked 
that he should think it would be neces- 
sary for the library to purchase discre- 
tion in carload lots for the librarian’s 
use. If it were only a marketable article 
I fear we should mortgage our books to 
obtain it. 

The opportunities the desk work af- 
ford with the children are perhaps most 
satisfactory of all, for here in so many 
instances the results of suggestions are 
apparent and the boys and girls do ad- 
vance in their reading towards better 
things. In a conversatio1 recently held 
with the president of one of our state in- 
stitutions he assured me that it was a 
hopeless effort for the public library to 
attempt to raise the literary standards 
of a community. The news stands were 
so filled with cheap reading matter that 
people would obtain what they wished 
anyway. I wondered whether he had 
ever worked with children or young peo- 
ple in a library. Although they seldom 
reach the best you have in mind for 
them, you know that you have helped 
them to see much that is beautiful, not 
only in books, but in the world about 
them. 


In that most beautiful tribute ever 
written to a mother’s memory, James 
Barrie’s ‘‘Margaret Ogilvie,’’ you re- 
member he says, ‘‘ When you looked into 
my mother’s eyes you knew as if He had 
told you why God sent her into the 
world—it was to open the minds of all 
who looked to beautiful thought. And 
that is the beginning and end of litera- 
ture.’’ Perhaps you may not be able to 
add to the wisdom of the people as you 
hoped, but if you have added ever so 
little to their happiness I am sure your 
work is worth while. 

The influence of the loan desk reaches 
out to many whom you never see in the 
library, the ‘‘shut in’’ members of the 
community, whose books are carried to 
them. From these saddened lives mes- 
sages sometimes come back that give you 
new courage in your work. 


a 
The watchword of the loan desk shoul@ 
not only be ‘‘The greatest good to the” 
greatest number,’’ but also, ‘‘Our great 
est good to him who has the greatest 
need.”’ é 
In closing I quote from Dr. Schuyler’s 
Atlantic City address: ‘‘Sympathy 
never faileth. Whether there be refer 
ences they shall fail, whether there bg 
queries they shall cease, whether there bg 
books they shall be taken away. And 
now abideth knowledge, industry, sym. 
pathy, these three, but the greatest of 


these is sympathy.’’ 
oa . 


—— 
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IOWA LIBRARY COMMISSION, DES MOINES, 


Harper’s, vols. 26-29, 31, 32, 41, 43, 45, 4 
60, 61, 64-67, 69, 73, 75-99, 109-112. 

McClure’s vols. 8-22, 25, 27. 

Munsey, vols, 17-23, 26-33. 

National, vols. 18, 19. 

North American Review, 158, 159. 

Outlook, vols. 64, 67-71, 73-85. 

Review of Reviews, vols. 5-8, 10, 12, 13, 17, 
18, 21, 23, 24, 26-31. 

Scribner’s Magazine, vols. 1, 5, 11-14, 25, 26 
33-35, 38. 





The following magazines are for sale 
by Miss Cora L. Scofield, Washington, 


Iowa: 

Aldine, vols. 4-7, 9. 50c a vol. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, vols. 1 
13, 16-67, 69-97. A very handsome set in half 
morocco, $1.00 a vol. 

Edinburgh Review, vols. 1-46. 25c a vol. 

Graham’s Magazine, many volumes. 

Harper’s Weekly, vols. 1-2, 12, 20. 

Harper’s Magazine, complete up to present 
year, the first 96 vols. and the index for vols. 
1-85 bound, the remainder in numbers. Tie 
the bound vol.; 30c the unbound vol. 

Knight’s Penny Magazine, 1832-1843. 

Littell’s Living Age, 1844-March, 1860. 59 
vols. in all, $40 the set. 

London Illustrated Graphic, vols. 1-22. The 
a vol. 

London Illustrated News, vols. 3-7, 12-14 
16, 18-57, 60-61, 72, 75, 76 (covers the Cri 
mean war and the War of the Rebellion in 
America) , $1.00 a vol. 

London Art Journal, 1849-1855, 1857-64 
1866-1868, 1871-1880. $2.00 a vol. 

New York Graphic, vols. 1-10, 26-30, 50¢ 4 
vol. 
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@ | Library News of the State | @ 
Rarlington.—Rev. Dr. William Salter 
has resigned from the board of trustees 


on account of failing health. He has 














heen identified with the Burlington li-- 


prary from the very beginning and 
throughout his long and busy life as 
reacher and author has continued to 


. have a keen interest in its growth and 


rosperity. 
. Cedar Falls.—Miss Anna M. Baker 


has resigned her position as librarian of 
the Normal school library, having de- 
cided to remain in California. Miss 
Ellen D. Biscoe has been elected li- 
prarian. Plans for a new library build- 
ing have been accepted by the board of 
regents. 

Cedar Rapids.—The city of Cedar 
Rapids having adopted the commission 
plan of city government, has reduced the 
poard of library trustees from nine mem- 
bers to three. All of the former trustees 
retired with the inception of the new 
plan except Mr. Robert Palmer, who 
was reappointed by the new council. The 
two new members are Mr. Theodore 
Schauwecker and Mr. B. L. Wick. Doubt- 
less the progressive work of this library 
will continue under the direction of 
these three gentlemen, the appoint- 
ments being most highly commended 
by the local papers. The foun- 
dations so well laid by Mrs. Ada A. Van 
Vechten, Mr. F. F. Dawley and others 
associated with them in the early years 
were such as to develop a continued and 
inereasing interest on the part of the 
people of Cedar Rapids in their library. 

Charles City.— Miss Flora F. Carr has 
resigned her position as librarian to ac- 
cept a similar position in the Grinnell 
library. She has been in Charles City 
about two years and has completed the 
organization, the card catalog having 
been made last year. Miss Eva L. Fitch 
of Sae City, who has had her library 
training at the Illinois Library school, 
ve oe her, her duties beginging 

yl. 
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Clarion. —The public library of Clar- 
ion was opened to the people of that city 
April 9 and the institution at once 
sprang into popularity, there being a 
very general use of books for both adults 
and children immediately. The gift of 
$10,000 by Morgan Everts, a former 
resident of Clarion, for a building, 
prompted the citizens to provide $5,000 
for books and equipment. The building 
is of pressed brick, with Bedford stone 
trimmings and tile roof. The interior 
arrangement is similar to that of most 
of the recent library buildings. The 
clubs, the high school class and individu- 
als contributed gifts of pictures, busts 
and a hali clock. 

Des Moines.—The number of trustees 
of the Des Moines library is now but 
three, under the provisions of the com- 
mission plan of city government. Two 
of the trustees were reappointed from 
the former board, viz., Mr. J. G. Olm- 
stead and Prof. J. R. Hanna. The new 
trustee is Mrs. A. E. Shipley, well known 
in women’s club work. The library 
building is practically completed after 
the many years of delay and with the 
handsome finish and decoration, new 
furniture, stacks, etc., presents a most 
attractive appearance. The library will 
doubtless, with this modern equipment 
and a capable board of trustees, do bet- 
ter and larger work than ever before. 
There are but two cities in the state, Ce- 
dar Rapids and Des Moines, that have 
adopted the commission plan of city gov- 
ernment and results with such a small 
number of library trustees will be 
watched with much interest by those who 
believe that the number as provided by 
the state law (nine) is too large for 
the best work. 

Des Moines—Drake University.—The 
Carnegie library building of Drake uni- 
versity was dedicated on Tuesday after- 
noon, June 16, with appropriate exer- 
cises, Hon. Theodore P. Shonts, chair- 
man of the board of trustees, delivering 
the dedicatory address. The presenta- 
tion of a bronze medallion of Mr. Carne- 
gie was made.by the class of 1907 and a 








sanitary water fountain by the class of 
1908. President Bell stated the condi- 
tions under which the gift was obtained 
and expressed appreciation of those who 
contributed in raising the $50,000 re- 
quired to obtain an equal amount for the 
building. The building was open for in- 
spection, though not quite ready for oc- 
cupancy. Miss Mary A. Carpenter, the 
librarian, and also dean of women, has 
had charge of the library for about ten 
years, during which period she had de- 
veloped the library from a small begin- 
ning to a most important factor in the 
life and work of Drake university. The 
building is very attractive in exterior and 
convenient in interior appearance. 


De Witt.—The attractive Carnegie 
building is now occupied by the De Witt 
library and in May, before opening in 
the new building, the commission’s or- 
ganizer, Miss Mann, with the assistance 
of the local librarian, Miss Elsie Saxton, 
classified and catalogued the library. The 
building cost $6,000 and is convenient 
and tasteful in its arrangement. 


Fort Dodge.—Miss Charlotte Goetz- 
mann of the Fort Dodge public library 
was granted a three months’ leave of 
absence for a summer trip to Europe 
and during her absence Miss Margaret 
Davis is temporary assistant. 


Grinnell.— Miss Mary E. Wheelock, so 
well and favorably known to all library 
workers of the state as the efficient li- 
brarian of the Grinnell public library, 
has resigned in order to have a much 
needed rest. Miss Wheelock has been 
librarian since the organization of that 
library in 1895 and much of the credit 
for its high standard of work is due to 
her. She is at present the secretary of 
the State Library association and chair- 
man of the Middle East District and 
has always been identified with co-opera- 
tive work in the state. She is succeeded 
by Miss Flora Carr of the Charles City 
library. 

Humboldt.—The cornerstone of the 
new Carnegie building was laid in May 
and it is hoped it may be ready for oe- 


eupancy by midwinter. 
son are the architects. 


Keokuk.—A plea for increased 
for the maintenance of the Keokuk pyh” 
lic library was made in the columns gf 
the Keokuk Standard, edited by G. ¥ 
ter Barr, in April. Since then the ap 
propriation was increased to $3,000 fp» 
next year. The following is an 
‘*While there is no criticism of the » 
tions of the board of library 
of Keokuk, there is reason for insigtinp 
upon a change of attitude by the powsy 
that be toward the library. As 
in the Standard recently, more 
use the library than use the parks ey, 
and the library ought to be shown a 
much consideration as that other greg 
thing of which Keokuk is proud. 
facts are that Keokuk is running jf 
library with half the employees and the 
lowest pay roll of any public library j 
its class in the state of Iowa. Out g@ 
thirteen such cities the Keokuk libray 
has the smallest appropriation—it is 
000 here and under $4,000 in only thre 
cities which are smaller than Keokuk 
and the largest use of the library by th 
people of them all, except alone low 
City, the state university town. Ana 
erage of four books for every inhabitant 
of Keokuk are taken out here each year,” 


Lake City.—Following promptly @ 
the favorable vote of the people coma 
the announcement of a gift from Mr 
Carnegie of $10,000 for a library builé 
ing, and Hon. O. T. Hutchison has do 
nated a desirable site for the building 
A home talent play has just been pre 
sented for the benefit of the library book 
fund. 


Laurens.—The gift of Mr. Carnegie 
for a library building has been increased 
to $3,500 and plans for the building at 
under way. 


Hallett & +] . 


Leon.—The classifying and cataloging 
is being done in the Leon library unde 
the direction of the library commissia 
by Miss Elizabeth Burnside, assisted ly 
the“librarian, Miss Ida Brooks. 
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Muscatine.—The librarian of the P. 
M. Musser public library, Mrs. E. L. 
Mahin, is spending the summer in 
Burope. During her absence Miss Ellen 
Stocker and Mrs. Nellie S. Sawyer are 
in charge. 

New Hampton. —At a special election 
June 12 a large majority voted in favor 
of a free public library supported by 
municipal tax. It is expected that a 
gift of $7,500 will be received from Mr. 
Carnegie for a building. A flourishing 
library association has been maintained 
for several years and the boeks will be 
turned over to the city. 


Ouawa.—Miss Maude Oliver, the li- 
brarian, spent the winter in California 
in company with her uncle, Judge Oli- 
yer, the founder of the Onawa library. 
Since Mr. Carnegie’s offer of $10,000 for 
a building Judge Oliver has given an 

ual amount and plans have been pre- 

for a $20,000 building. Judge 
Oliver has also given a substantial book 


fund. 


Odebolt.—A bequest of $2,500 for a 
book fund for the Odebolt public library 
was left by the late W. W. Field, who 
was long the president of the board of 
trustees. Mr. Field was the generous 
friend of the library from the first and 
contributed the lot on which the building 
stands. The Odebolt library was classi- 
fied and catalogued and a card loan sys- 
tem introduced this spring by the com- 
mission’s organizer, Miss Mann, assisted 
by the new librarian, Mrs. M. A. Satchell. 


Osceola.—The following board of li- 
brary trustees has been appointed: A. 
D. Simmons, J. V. Banta, Colonel M. L. 
Temple, L. E. Crist, J. A. Ross, Mrs. E. 
H. Wilson, Miss Nellie Richards, Mrs. 
W. B. Emery and Mrs. Mitchell. Im- 
mediate steps will be taken to secure a 
site and erect a Carnegie building. 


Sac City.—The library association has 
been active the past year in maintaining 
a public library and this spring a syste- 
matic campaign for funds resulted in 
raising $1,000 for the book fund. 


Sibley.—The Commercial club of Sib- 
ley, of which T. S. Redmond is secre- 
tary, became interested some months ago 
in the question of providing a public 
collection of books for that town. A 
meeting was held, many books donated 
and the G. A. R. offered to donate their 
brick building for a publie library. So 
general was the interest in the project 
that the library was soon opened in a 
room of the G. A. R. building with a col- 
lection of about 800 books, donated by 
citizens, and this is now augmented by 
the use of a traveling library sent by the 
library commission. Recently a play by 
local talent realized about $100 for the 
book fund. A public library associa- 
tion has now been duly organized and 
steps will be taken to vote upon the ques- 
tion of a municipal tax for the mainte- 
nance of the library. 


Stuart.—Sadness mingled with the 
pleasure of the dedication of the Carne- 
gie library building at Stuart because of 
the serious sickness of the librarian, Mrs. 
J. R. MeMullen, which resulted in her 
death just one week later. 

The dedicatory exercises were held in 
the opera house on the evening of Friday. 
April 3, and there was a large attendance 
of citizens. The Lyric club contributed 
musical numbers and after the formal 
delivery of the keys by the mayor a fit- 
ting response was made in a brief speech 
by Hon. P. L. Sever, one of the trustees. 
Greetings were given by the superin- 
tendent of schools, Mr. McCracken, and 
by Hon. John Herriott. Congratula- 
tions were expressed by Miss Tyler on 
behalf of the state library commission, 
who also spoke of the work of the absent 
librarian. The dedicatory address was 
delivered by Dr. Charles E. Sheldon, 
president of Simpson college. The new 
library building had been open for in- 
spection during the afternoon and its ap- 
pearance and convenience were praised. 
It is an attractive brick building costing. 
$6,000. 

On April 11 the faithful, earnest 
librarian of the Stuart public li- 
brary, Mrs. J. R. MeMullin, passed from 
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earth. Her great anxiety that the little 
library should have a home o° ‘ts own 
was gratified and she laid down cr work 
with a feeling of confidence that it would 
thrive and prosper more than ever before 
under the more favorable conditions. 
Mrs. MeMullin was particularly inter- 
ested in the young people and her chief 
desire was that the library should be a 
real influence in the moral and intellect- 
ual uplifting of the community. Taking 
up library work late in life, she realized 
her limitations, but during the five years 
of her work as librarian the helpful in- 
fluence that went out from the library 
was sufficient testimony to the value of 
her services and the spirit of her devo- 
tion. She attended the summer library 
school at the State University in the sum- 
mer of 1906. Mrs. McMullin was born 
in Dublin, Ireland, in 1856, coming to 
this country in 1873, and married Stuart 
MeMullin in 1877. They reared a fam- 
ily of seven children, all of whom are 
living and were with her. The board of 
trustees has elected Miss Kathryn Me- 
Mullin to succeed her mother as li 
brarian, she having been associated with 
her in the work during the last year. 








| | lowa Library Association | “| 





Mrs. A. J. BARKLEY, President. 

Mr. Newron R. Parvin, Ist V. Pres. 
Miss Susanna H. WEarg, 2d V. Pres. 
Miss Mary E. WHEELOCK, Secretary. 
Miss Kate E. THompson, Treasurer. 





Plans are under way for an unusually 
interesting program for the nineteenth 
annual meeting of the Iowa Library As- 
sociation at Cedar Rapids October 20-22. 
Prominent library workers have been se- 
cured for addresses. A large attendance 
of both librarians and trustees should 
be assured when the opportunity is pre- 
sented of hearing Mr. Henry E. Legler, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission; Mr. W. H. Brett, librarian of 
the Cleveland (Ohio) public library; 
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Mrs. Theresa West Elmendorf, yjp 
librarian of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
library ; Miss Mary Eilleen Ahern, 


cago, editor of ‘‘Public Libraries,’ ; 


others. { 





Middle West District, I. L.A, _ 
Miss Mary N. Adams, Chairman, 


Plans for the middle west 
meetjng at Atlantic were well under 
when it was suggested that the south. 
west district, of which Mrs. Dailey 
Council Bluffs is chairman, unite in thy 
meeting, inasmuch as the latter distrig 
is small as now designated; hence 
meeting at Atlantic April 30 was a nnigy 
meeting of these two districts. Those ip 
attendance were: Mrs. A. J. Barkley, 
Boone, president of the I. L. A.; Migs 
Tyler of the Library Commission; 
Beckman, Glenwood; Miss Barker, 
Alger and Mrs. Hopkins, Villisca; My 
Black, Miss Gibbs and Miss Sch 
Council Bluffs; Mrs. Chandler, Andy. 
bon ; Mrs. Riley, Exira; Mrs. Bangs, Car. 
roll; Miss Jay, Shenandoah; Miss Pal. 
mer, Red Oak; Mrs. H. M. Towner, 
Corning; Miss Hammond, Omaha. The 
sessions were held in the reading room 
of the Carnegie library and there wa 
a large attendance of the citizens of At 
lantic, who expressed appreciation of 
the discussions as having quickened their 
interest in library matters. 

Two sessions were held. The topia 
discussed at the forenoon session were; 
‘How to Buy Books,’’ ‘‘The Li 
and the Public School’’ and ‘‘ Best Ref- 
erence Books.’’ In the afternoon the 
following were the topics: ‘‘Children 
in the Library,’’ ‘‘ Disinfectants,” 
‘*Picture Books for Children,’’ ‘‘Town- 
ship Extension of Library Privileges” 
and a round table discussion of minor 
problems, the program concluding with 
a paper by Mrs. H. M. Towner on ‘‘Poets 
as Teachers.”’ 

The hospitality of Atlantic was most 
cordially extended and a bountiful noon 
lunch was served at the library for the 
out of town guests by the women mem- 
bers of the board of trustees. 
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Northeast District, I. L. A. 
Mies Fanny Duren, Chairman. 


The second annual library meeting of 
this district was held in Charles City 
May 13 with about twenty librarians 
and trustees in attendance. Mrs. Bark- 
ley, president of the State Association, 
and Miss Tyler of the Library Commis- 
sion were in attendance from outside the 
district. 2 

The meeting was devoted to brief pa- 

and informal discussions, an ‘‘ex- 
perience meeting’’ with reports from 
various libraries and a box of library 
problems of which Miss Tyler had 
charge. The interest of the meeting cen- 
tered about the subject of township ex- 
tension of library privileges to persons 
residing outside the corporation limits of 
towns or cities maintaining public li- 
praries. It has long been the custom to 
charge such persons wishing the use of 


. library books a stipulated fee for such 


privilege. The new law empowers town- 
ship trustees and trustees of public li- 
praries to enter into contract for the 
loan of books from the library, singly 
or in groups, upon the same terms and 
conditions as those granted to residents 
of the town, the township paying the 
library such amount as may be agreed 
upon. 
The paper by Miss Eastman of Nashua 
on ‘‘The Loan Desk’’ and that of Miss 
Biseoe of the State Normal School Li- 
brary on ‘‘Libraries and Schools,’’ 
brought out considerable discussion. 
Through the courtesy of the trustees 
a pleasant supper hour was enjoyed to- 
gether in the pleasant lunch room of the 
Rustie Department Store. The attract- 
ive Charles City library proved interest- 
ing to all during the brief periods be- 
tween programs. 





Northwest District, I. L. A. 
Mrs. R. Oberholtzer, Chairman. 


The librarians and trustees of the 
Northwest Library District held their 
meeting at Sioux City Wednesday, May 
27, in the public library building. 





Among other topics of the forenoon that 
of ‘‘ Accumulating Books for a Library’’ 
developed a discussion of special titles 
and of standards of evolution and much 
interest was also manifested in methods 
of personal aid to readers and the cir- 
culation in the small library. In the 
afternoon ‘‘Children in the Library’’ 
was the first topic, and Miss Robinson, 
the children’s librarian in the Sioux City 
library, told of the work of the Pitts- 
burg Training School for Children’s Li- 
brarians and also, by request, told the 
story of ‘‘The Quick Growing Squash’’ 
as related to children. Mrs. Pappe, one 
of the Sioux City trustees, conducted 
the question box, in the absence of Miss 
Tyler, who was delayed by a railroad 
washout. 

‘Tuesday evening a reception was held 
at the Elks club room, which was really 
the first session of the meeting. This 
reception was given by the club women 
who are interested in the library; 
refreshments were served by the staff 
of the library. Mr. Herbert Quick, 
the well known Iowa author, who resides 
in Sioux City, gave an interesting ad- 
dress, somewhat in the nature of a wel- 
come, which was responded to by Mrs. A. 
J. Barkley of Boone, president of the 
State Library Association. 





Southeast District, I. L. A. 
Miss Daisy B. Sabin, Chalrman. 


The second annual meeting of the 
Southeast District was held in the pub- 
lic library at Fairfield, Iowa, May 15, 
1908, with twenty-seven trustees and 


‘ librarians in attendance: 


The meeting consisted of two sessions 
devoted to informal talks on various sub- 
jects of general interest to library work- 
ers and all present were invited to join 
in the discussions. 

The morning session opened with an 
address of welcome by Mr. R. J. Wilson, 
president of the board of trustees of 
the Fairfield library. Following Mr. Wil- 
son’s address the state president, Mrs. 
A. J. Barkley, extended to the district 
greetings from the Iowa Library Asso- 
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ciation and gave an interesting state- 
ment of the plans and purposes of the 
district meetings of the state. She spoke 
of the value of close co-operation and 
urged that all library workers in the 
district become members of the state as- 
sociation. 

The next topic on the program, ‘‘The 
Work of the Library With the Schools,”’ 
was presented in a practical way by Miss 
Downey of Ottumwa. She spoke of the 
necessity of getting into touch with the 
community and of buying the books suit- 
able to its needs. She suggested various 
ways in which every library can do ef- 
fective work with the schools, dwelling 
especially on the importance of helping 
the child to help himself by giving him 
practical instruction in the use of the 
library and its reference aids. An in- 
teresting discussion followed the talk, 
after which the meeting adjourned to 
meet again at 2 o’clock. 

At the beginning of the afternoon ses- 
sion the report of the committee previ- 
ously appointed for the consideration of 
a place of meeting for 1909 was made. 
This committee, consisting of Miss Dow- 
ney of Ottumwa, Miss Denny of Wash- 
ington and Mrs. McKibbin of Mount 
Pleasant, reported through Miss Dow- 
ney, its chairman, that the district had 
received an invitation to hold the meet- 
ing at Mount Pleasant and suggested 
that a recommendation be made to the I. 
L. A. committee on district meetings that 
the librarian of the town where the meet- 
ing should be held be elected chairman of 
the district. It was moved and carried 
that the Southeast District meeting for 
1909 be held at Mount Pleasant and that 
the committee recommendation be re- 
ferred to the I. L. A. committee on dis- 
trict meetings. 

The afternoon program opened with 
an inspiring talk by Dr. Parsons, presi- 
dent of Parsons College, on the subject of 
‘‘The Educational Value of the Library 
to the Community.’’ Among other in- 
teresting things he spoke of the impor- 


tance of making our books felt and, 
giving to the individual the right bg 
at the right time. ae 

An entertaining paper on the subj ; 
of book lists in newspapers was ‘ney 
read by Mrs. S. E. Beckwith of Mg 
Pleasant, in which she called attent 
to the inadequacy of many book titly 
to express the subject matter of the bod 
and spoke of the helpful work the pub 
lishers were doing in so profusely ap. 
notating the announcements of their ney 
publications. She recommended that jj. 
brarians make their newspaper list 
more valuable to the public by the free 
use of explanatory notes. 

The district was fortunate in hay} 
in attendance at the meeting the state 
librarian, Mr. Johnson Brigham, who 
spoke entertainingly on the subject of 
‘*Books and How to Buy Them.” Mp 
Brigham told of the veritable bargain 
counter to be found in auction and gee 
ond-hand catalogues and urged librariang 
not to overlook these catalogues in book 
buying. 

Mrs. Arpin Antrobus of Burlington 
followed with a helpful talk on “‘How 
the Club Woman Can Help the Library” 
and gave many practical suggestions to’ 
the librarians and club women present. ° 

Mr. C. J. Fulton of Fairfield next 
spoke on ‘‘Trustees’ Problems,’’ and this 
was followed by a general discussioh in 
charge of Miss Alice Tyler of the State 
Commission. 

At the conclusion of the program a 
vote of thanks was extended to the 
librarians and trustees of the publie l- 
brary and Parsons College for the many 
courtesies shown. 

A reception at Parsons College fol 
lowed upon the adjournment of the meet- 
ing. Carriages were in waiting to con 
vey the guests to the new Carnegie l- 
brary building on the campus, where @ 
pleasant social hour was spent, followed 
by an entertaining and instructive talk 
on ‘‘Panama’’ by Mr. Lafayette Young 
of Des Moines. 
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